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ABSTRACT 

Advocates of community control over local schools 
seek deference to parental preferences from the professional staff* 
Specific proposals include: (1) Staff accountability to parental 
representatives for student learning; (2) parental participation in 
the selection of school principals; (3) parental participation in 
school level decision-making, and (U) use of school facilities and 
resources for community development. To implement these means in New 
York City, it has been proposed that the new community districts be 
granted full autonomy. This proposal raises important policy-related 
questions. The first is whether the structure of suburban schools 
district governance actually does facilitate local community control 
over public elementary and secondary schooling? If it does, then the 
second question is what can we learn from the suburban experience 
that would help guide policies directed toward facilitating community 
control over schools serving inner-city areas? To explore the factors 
associated with the differential responsiveness of suburban as 
compared to inner-city schools, it is helpful to analyze several 
dimensions of educational governance, e.g., conditions that constrain 
suburban educators to be responsive to parental concerns, and 
contrasting conditions inhibiting school level responsiveness to 
inner-city parents. (Author/JM) 
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Introduction 

Advocates of conirunity control over local schools seek deference to parental 
preferences fron the prcfessirjn.-^l staff* In order to secui-o such dererence, ccr/orol 
proponents have sought to "alter the relationship between administrators of thCs. 
existing system and the people is such a way as to brine the services offered more 
closely into line with what is desired by the clientele" (V7ilcox, I966: 15)- As to 
means by which relationships might be altered, specific proposals include: (l) Staff 
accoimtability to parental representatives for student learning; (2) parental part- 
icipation in the selection of school principals; (3) parental participation in 
school level decision-making, and (h) use of school facilities and resources for 
community social and economic development (See V/ilcox, I966). 

In practice, only partial steps have been taken toward implementing these 
means in the tvo cities that, to date, have decentralized some measure of educational 
governance; Hew York City and Detroit. To carry implementation fui^ther, both the 
Fleischmann Commission (1973) and Zimet (1973) have proposed that the new community 
districts in New York City be granted full autonomy, making them equivalent to all 
other districts in the state. In effect, community districts in the cities would 
then take on the governance structure characteristic of suburban districts, *^th 
the possible exception of dependence upon loc?JL fiscal resources, which as we shall 
see is a rather important exception. However, this proposal to fully decentralize 
urban school district governance raises a couple of important policy-related 
questions. The first is whether, in practice, the structure of subui^ban school 
district governance actually doos facilitate local conj.iunity control over public 
elementary and secondary schooling? If it does, then the second question is vhaz 
can VQ learn from Ihe sutnu^ban experience that v/ould help guide policies dircc-ced 
tow;ird facilitating co::munity control over schools serving inner-city areas? 
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Vilio controls; r;uburban schoolo? 

Exa.^i nation of the l:.tcr^e o. suburban school district governance 
indicatos a paradox, to which Boyd (1975) drav,. attention. Several political 
scientists/ nest recently Zeieler and Jennines (19T4), have concluded that the 
public exerts little control over the instructional progran. in the public schools. 
Boai-ds of trustees, theoretically representative of the public interest, inforn:ally 
delegate their policy-n^aking responsibilities regarding curriculua and instructional 
procedures to the district superintendent. One consequence is that: "instead of the 
Ideal flow of control tron the public to its surrogate to the object of control, the 
process is reversed, ^Then the leader establishes policy, it is legitimized by the 
foiTial authority and subseo.uently 'sold' to the public" (Zeigler and Jennings, 1974: 3). 
Similarly, lyke (197O: 223) concludes that: "suburban public education, even ^^der a 
community control nodel, is by and large shaped by the teachers and adndnistrators. 
Lay members of suburban boards lack the expertise and the time to shape most policies 
.... generally they Jusx review educators' own decisions and handle routine, 
trivial questions." 

Clearly, therefore, elected boards seem not to exercise their fomal respon- 
f^ibilitj. of translating constituents' preferences into educational policies. Such 
policies are deterrdned largely by professional educators within the formal organiz- 
ational structare of the public school system. Yet, despite this professional 
dominance, suburban school systems generally enjoy a relatively high level of 
parental satisfaction, as Boyd (19/5) reminds us. Parental concern typically is ' 
oriented more toward ensuring sufficient resource inputs for the 2.ocal schools 
rather than toward progi-am <:vc,Utxt or methods, or toward the evaluation of 
learning ^utcaues. How, then, can one account for the fact that a relatively undemo- 
cratic system of educational governance docs, in fact, prove responsive to parental 
preferences in moot suburban coi.^.mnlties, while in the inner-city areas the schools 
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remain sufficiently alienated from their clients to have provoked demands for 
community control? In the suburbs, client satisfaction legitimates prevailins 
governance practice. By contrast, in many inner -city areas strong client dissatis- 
faction has undermined public support for the existing centralized structures of 
educational governance. Clearly, as Boyd (1975) argues, part of the difference 
between the suburban and inner-city experience io associated with the fact that 
educators themselves generally cone from the same social background as most of their 
suburban clients, and thus share similar attitudes regarding how schools should 
be run, and what should be taught. However, other factors also are at work and an 
iLndcr standing of these is a necessary basis for the development of policies aii:;ed 
at achieving the objectives of proponents of community control* 

To explore these factors associated with the differential responsiveness of 
suburban as compared to inner-city schools, it is helpful to analyse several 
dimensions of educational governance, including the existing pattern of govern- 
mental decision-making in school districts; the ways in which educational leader- 
ship comes to be delegated informally to professional educators within the organ- 
izational system; conditions that constrain suburban educators to be responsive to 
parental concerns; contrasting conditions inhibiting school level responsiveness to 
inner-city parents, and the implications of these latter conditions for policies 
aimed at the attainment of community control objectives. Initially, therefore, we 
turn to a perspective on the structure of decision-making in school districts in 
general. 

The structure of dGCision-making 

Setting the stage for the present pattern of bocvrd-professional staff 
relationships characteristic of school systems, urban and suburban, have been ideas 
developed within the municipal rci^orm movement that have proven influential in 
shaping existing structures of school governance. ?or example, in New York City 
the highly decentrali:;ed school system of the nineteenth ccntuiv fell into g'-^ncral 



disrepute by the lizO's. As Ravitch (1975) reports, the public schools of that 

era had poo-ly trained and lov; paid staffs, dependent upon political patronage for 

their appointments. Discipline for students was severe, teaching was larccly by rote, 

and the dropout rate from elementary (grades v;as hic>i» Reformers such as Joseph Rice 

blamed the sy stents failures upon 

the conplexity and inefficiency of the decentralized system. The central 
prob3,eni, he thought; was that no one was accountable for errors. Ee proposed 
a radical reorganization, dividinc the r.ystera's functions between an expert 
Board of Guperintendents, which v:ould have conipleto control of educational 
policies, and a central Board of Education, which wou].d stick strictly to 
the system's business affairs (Ravitch, 1975- 

This division of labor between lay board and professional staff has cone to 
be the prevailing E:o<2el in American education. One consequence is the dominance of 
what Allison (1971) calls organizational processes in determining school district 
policies, at least within limits permitted by state regulations." Allison (l97l) 
proposes that governmental decision-making may be analysed from the perspectives 
of three different models, each of which throws light upon a different facet of 
the structui'e of decision-making. A rational model assames that the decision-making 
group acts in unison "co select Tron among alternative means the one most likely to 
facilitate goal actairiment at minimum cost. Efficiency criteria take precedence in 
guiding the choice. Required, therefore, is fairly complete knowledge of means-ends 
relationships. However, as Mannheim (19^0) has pointed out, in most areas of social 
life the knovrledge base for the application of means-ends rationality is notably 
lacking. This forci of rationality^ he labels ''functional," arguing that it finds its 
most typical expression in the organization of industrial production, where the, 
fvinctions to be performed for achieving a given outcome can be specified closely on 
the basis of scientific knowledge, as in the case of automobile production, or of 
an oil refinery. 

In the absence of tested knowledge regarding means-ends relationships, choice 
between means to attain given ends is not inherently irrational, but generally comes 
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to be baced upon plausible, or "substantially" rational grounds* Substantial rationality 
Mannheiu (196O: :;03) defines as "an act of thought which reveals intollicent insight 
into the interrelations of events in a given situation," Allison's (l97l) rational 
model, therefore, should be divided betveen a functionally rational model and a 
substantially rational r.odel . It is clear, for example, that argur^ents for and 
against eoimuxiity control are structured by substantial rather than functional 
rationality, Eovever, apart frcn the absence of a science of education constrainirig 
policy-nakers in school districts to base decisions upon subst^antial rationa3J.ty, 
tvo other bases that structure decision-naking are proposed by Allison (I97x); 
political barcainin,^ betveen meirbers of the group charged vith loaking policy and/or 
reliance of decision-inakers upon processes vithin the formal or(:anization responsible 
for policy iinpleiiientation. typically, as in the case of school districts, the organ- 
ization contains resources of relevant professional expertise. 

Of these two additional perspectives from which ediocational decision-making 
might be analj^sed, historically, as Ravitch's (1975) discussion indicates, political 
bargaining among board members, and the interests they represent, fell into disrepute 
owing to its abuse by political leaders in the patronage-oriented environment of 
urban politics in the recent past. To avoid these abuses, governance of public 
education at the school district level nowadays commonly is non-partisan, and 
governing boards generally base their decisions upon information provided, and 
recommendations made, by their professional staff* This delegation of responsibility 
to professional educators is xargely the resoLt of the municipal reform movement^ 
reinforced by the work of professional associations* As a consequence, Zeiglcr and 
Jennings (l97^: h) are able to conclude, from their study of over 80 school districts, 
that: "Although the school board has uncontested fonnal authority over local educ- 
ational systci^s, e/idence .... indicates that the leadership over educational 
policy rests as much or more with the superintendent." Further, their evidence demon- 
strates that while informal delegation of policy leadership to professional experts 
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Kay violate principlcn of democratic G^verrjiiont^ by and large the public is not 
dissatisfied with the consequences. In fact, despite the concern of Zeigler and 
Jennings (197^) for govermzental structures responsive to the public will, their o'^ 
data show that the major concern of the public regarding public schooling is for 
the problem of providing educators with adequate resources with vhich to carry out 
their tasks • 
Public altitudes 

For about 6o of the 83 districts studied by Zeigler and Jennings (197^^) the 
authors were able to utilize data gathered in an opinion survey of a sample of the 
adult popiilation. In this sub-set of districts the persons interviewed for the 
survey were asked, among other things: "In your opinion, what is the most important 
problem facing education in this school district" (p. 125)^ Interestingly, an average 
of 33 percent of the respondents in each district did not identify any problem. Of 
those who did cite a problem, the highest average proportion across all districts, 
35 percent, nailed resoui'ce inputs; "need more money, revenue base inadequate, plant 
expansion, lack of public support" (Zeigler and Jennings, 197^: 128). Tne problem 

area attracting the next highest proportion of respondents was teachers and teaching, 
cited by an average of 23 percent of interviewees in each district who identified 
an educational problem. However, ^/ithin this category the authors grouped responses 
concerning both teacher quality and teachers' demands upon the system, leaving one 
unclear ?:: to v;hich problem is attracting most attention. Itie educational program 
itself, the topic of most interest in the context of the present paper, was crit- 
icized by an average of only 15 percent of those respondents identifying an issue, 
" or by what amoants to 10 xerccnt, on average, of all persons interviewed in each 
district. Criticism of school district governance was even less in evidence, being 
made by only 8 percent of the persons in each district who identified an issue, or 
by less than an average of 6 percent of all respondents per district. 
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Clearly; therefore; while Zeicler and Jennincs (l97^^); I^yke (1968), and 
others;^ fault school district Governance for its undemocratic characteristics; 
public dissatisfaction vith the schools; or with their governance; is not rai:pant. 
In fact; events of the past decade indicate that dissati of action i^sj;ocuGced \athln 
low incor.e minority gro\xp comunities in the cities. In the suburbs; at least; 
parents have been able to achieve an educational system that ir.eetG the expectations 
of most; su2GCstins that while school boards may not be effective agencies of public 
control over the schools; other neans are used to achieve this same objective. Draw- 
ing upon Allison's (I97l) perspective discussed earlier; it will be argued here 
that the major means by which parental control actually is achieved in suburbs is 
throuGh parental pressures upon the organizational; rather than the formally 
political; structures of the educational system • Two conditions facilitate exercise 
of parental constraint upon school system organization. One is the dependency of the 
organization upon the district's electorate for access to local material resources. 
The other is the relatively high level of organizational resources available in 
most suburban popidations. In inner-city communities, absence of both these 
conditions is associated with parental- dissatisfaction and related demands for 
local control over educational governance. For an understanding of how systemic 
dependency helps structure school-cor^munity relations in ways that favor organ- 
izational responsiveness to parental preferences it is helpful to look at 
Thompson's (1967) theory of organizations as open systems. 

Organizational responsiveness 

In Thompson's (196t) view; an organization's dependency upon its social 
environment elicits specific initiatives from the organization itself. To manage 
dependency; organizations develop specialized structui^es to span the organization- 
environment boundary. Boundary-spanning is the process by means of which an organ- 
ization receives inputs of infonaation and resources l^om environmental elements 

and; conversely; exerts some ixuasiuo of control over these same elements in order 
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to achieve predictability recardinc inputs, and also to protect, or "buffer/* the 
technical, or operatinnal, level of the orcanization iVom ex^ernal3^' Generated 
disruptions. To the degree reciuired in or^ler to stabilize envlronjncntal inputs, 
organizations ere likely to create specia?J.zcd units, and even to adapt their structur< 
for exaraple by decentralizing ad.-ninistration. 

In the case of school districts, dependency upon the electorate for rei'erenda 
approval helps elicit FTA^s at each school. Parent groups structure an exchange rel- 
ationship between school officials and the more active parents. The former use 
the PTA's as sounding boards for parental opinion, v/hile parents trade their 
support at the polls for some measure of influence over the organizational 
processes detennining school level, and ultiniately district level, educational 
policies. Tliis boundary- spanning process, in addition to the parental role in 
structuring board-constituent relationships, helps maintain congruence bet^/een 
parental preferences and educational practices in most subui'ban school systems. 

In addition to their influential linkages with local schools, parents, of 
course, play an important role in structuring board-conmunity relations, a role 
that is the irajor source of parental le\^erage upon the system. As Martin (1970: 1^8) 
concluded, on the basis of data from 200 suburban districts, public education "is 
in essence a special goverrjtiental program run by and for and with the valiant support 
of the population con:prising parents with children of school age." As school district 
goverranent generally is conducted on a non-partisan basis, pai^tican division being 
dysfunctional for public support of referenda, the parental population fonns the 
basis for what becomes, in effect, a pro-school party, structui^ed by the 'i^A. Ad 
Jantes (1969) , points out, while parents press for an extension of educational 
services, others in the comunity seek to reduce property taxes. One outcome of 
the potential of parents for managing school system dependency in the political arena 
is that: "Parent-Teacher Associations come into being as a responrie to expectations 
that teacliers can get higher salaries and parents can get better services for their 
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children if tiiey work together to counteract the influences on budget decisions by 
taxpayers associations" ( James, 19^9: 5S). 

This mutuality of interest among parents and professional educators, structured 
by the I^A, creates an envirorcnent favoring responsiveness by school adininistrators 
to parental expectations as aggrecated v/ithin pai'ents' organizations, or similrir 
support groups. However, the effectiveness of this channel of informal parental 
contro], is a function of meinbership strength, which in turn varies with connnunity 
status, a factor that is significant in relation to the evident gap betv;een inner- 
city schools and their environing populations. Before exploring further the problens 
of school-coi:aiunity relations in urban centers, it ij heD.pful to look briefly at 
sonie suburban districts. 

Suburban exaniples 

Exajaples of the influence exerted by parents are provided by the experiences 
of several elementary school districts in the Chico^o sub\rcbs (See O'Shea, 1971). 

A particularly interesting case is that of Lake City, pseudonj^^ for a wealthy 
suburn wiiose schools enjoy a nationvrLde reputation. (See O'Shea, 1971: 171-75) • 
In this district, when studied in the 1960*s, the posited exchange relationship 
betvreun parents and schools was very evident. The PTA mobilized electoral support 
for referenda, which invariably passed, while the schools responded to demands 
channeled through the parents' organization. In the district, ?TA*s were well 
organized at each school. At the school level principals were actively encouraged 
to be responsive to their parents, and allowed some discretion over budget alloca^tions 
with responsiveness in mind. For exar.ple: "One board member reported that in his 
home area there were a lot of artists and scientists. . . . These parents wanted 
ai't and science in the schools. To accoruodate their demands the principal worked out 
programs with parents who voliuiteered to help leach these subjects " (p'Sbea, 1971: 171) • 
At the district level, the man who served as superintendent until 19o6 
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reported that several proci-ans oricinated '^ith PTA pressui-e, including o special 
procrara for crippled children, foreicn lancuace instruction, and a famly life 
prosrcvn. la the cace of foreign lansuaces orcanizationaJ. processes in shaping policy 
were supplemented by political action* Board spproval liad been released on 
frrounds of cost, bu-c as the former superintendent recalled:"! was not above aiding 
and abetting the ixirents and indicated to them that they should let board members 
loiov their views. As a consequence, mail came in from all over town, and finally 
the board gave in" (o 'Shea, ,1971: XJ2). 

In the case of the famiJy life xerogram, some parents wanted to add instruction 
on venereal disease to the junior high school program. To erplore materials, a 
study comirJ-ttee was created by the FTA. This committee reviewed films being used by 
the high school, and recommended those thought suitable fc\ the eighth grade. PTA 
proposals, according to the organization's president, generally were based upon 
extensive study. In the president's viev;, such preparation avoided the parents being 
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thouGht of as busybodies. "As a result," she said, "the schools have always done 
what ve asked'.' (O'Ghoa, 19?1: 173). 

Another pattern of school-coinmunity relations is exemplified by events in 
a d3.strict ve- call Vinfield. Acain, the population is larcely vhite collar, but not 
as affluent as in Lake City. In this case three or^aniza^ ncaxated betvreen the 
conmunity and the school district; the PTA, National Council of Jewish Wonen, and 
League of Wonen Voters. Though the Jewish population was estimated to be 9 percent 
of the 30,000 residents of the district, the 200 members of the NCJ^-f were a major 
source of electoral support for district referenda, and board elections. Consequently, 
proposals from the orcanization were taken very seriously by the superintendent- Every 
three years the local unit conducted a survey of the community to identify unmet 
needs- In 1961»- the survey revealed the lack of a proeran in the schools for percept- 
ually hr-ndicappcd children. Following a public meeting organized by the IJCJ'.'.', and 

ei'ticles in the local press, the board, ca the superintendent's reconmendation, auth- 

/ 

orized appointment of a teacher for the perceptually handicapped. The same IICCT/I group 
also launched a junior X-eat books program, later adopted by the Winfield schools 
and staffed by volunteers vrho met with student groups thrice each week. 

While both Lalce City and VJinfielii experienced specific curriculu-r. related 
demands, pressures upon school officials were handled mere covertly among the other 
13 elementary districts studied, raf — in the manner suggested by Dahl (196I: I56). 
The latter concluded that the PTA : 

useful -to head off or settle conflicts betvreen parents and the school 
system. A shrevd principal often uses the PTA tz find out what problems 
are in the parents' minds; he then brings about Jome adjustments in the 
school's program or perhaps allays the concern of the parents simply by 
discussiiig the problem with them. 

For cxaniplc, in Ilewland (See O'Shca, 1971: 333), another wealthy suburb, _ 
board members could recall no demands from parents, a fact they attributed to 
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+'\e public's awareness that "the schools are watched over by a particularly dedi- 
cated superintendent, and that we have an extensive and excellent curriculu^T*. 
The superintendent,, however, related lack of overt demands upon the board or 
adrainistration to the fact that he had developed the educational procran \r±th 
pa^^ental wishes very much in inind. Having served the district since it was a rui^al 
community in the 19^0* s, the superintendent had ^/atched the population change over 
time. The newer residents, he recalled, 

were relatively enlichtened and well educated sons and daughters c5f old 
Lake Shore residents. They were interested in cultura], activities, such 
as art and music, vrhich traditionally have I ~ n incorporated into tr.e 
school procrar.s of neichboring cormunities. ilaving had this bach^round 
themselves, the parents wanted it in turn for their o\m children, (p. 333) • 

Apart from providing these programs, the superintendent also organized 
ungraded instruction through the third grade. 

A similar responsiveness was found in another elementary district, Hamilton, 
whose population was less affluent than I^ewland's, but again predominantly'- white 
collar. Discussing demands from the public, the superintendent pointed out that the 
PTA provided a channel by which he and the staff were kept aware of pai-ental sent- 
iment. "The PTA," he noted, "provides an opportunity to detei-nine the level of 
support for a program. If we31 received by the PTA's, you know there is support and 
you can move ahead" (O'Shea, 1971: 15^)- I'^u-ther, as one board member pointed out: 

The parents demand a good background for their children, £0 percent 
of whom go on to co3lefje. At a FTA night you should hear the questions 
they ask.' They want to know why I'le Idds didn't have more homework, or 
why they are not studying a parricular subject. This puts pressure on 
the administration. 

While cases reported thus far illustrate responsive administration, with 
supportive boards, in the context of the issue of local control the question arises 
as to what happens when the organization is um-esponsive to pai-ents in suburban 
areas. It is interesting to note th:.t this is something that is more likely to 
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happen in blue collar than in white collar comunities, an outcome associated with 
the lower level of public participation in organizations in lower status areas. 
Consequent?.y, bovmdary-spanninc structures linking parents into organizational 
processes related to school district decision-making are relatively weaker. In the 
districts studied, when leaders among the parents finally concluded that the educ- 
ational system was going to respond to their preference on sone important issue, 
they directed their efforts toward the governance, rather than the organizational, 
structure of the school district, moving to change the members of the board as an 
initial step in getting changes in the organization. In blue collar districts, given 
the weakness of non-political organizations, the typical structure utilized to 
mobilize public support behind a reform movement was a local political party, the 
one type of organization with well established linkages to residents in low income 

areas in the suburbs. 

Among the fifteen districts studied (See O'Shea, 1971), eight served pre- 
dominantly blue collar populations. Among these eight, between 1958 and 1968 four 
experienced parental revolts that changed their boards, and in three of these cases 
the new board subsequently replaced the superintendent. Among the seven white collar 
districts such a development occurred in only one during the same ten year period. 
In the one white collar district, an issue developed around efforts by the super- 
intendent to discharge a teacher popular with the parents, an action supported by the 
board. Araong the blue collar districts, in one case parents involved ^fith. the school 
became aware of some obviously bad administrative practices that were upsetting the 
teachers, and they decided to effect a change. Incumbent board members were active 
Democrats. The opposition was led by women active in the local Republican organization, 
a structure that provided an informal base for mobilizing the opposition. In a second 
blue cellar district, parents became upset when the superintendent and the board 
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proposed a new school that appeared much too saiall in the light of projected popul- 
ation growth. In addition, the proposed site was the only recreation space avail- 
able for the local children. When parental objections went unheeded, FTA leaders 
got the support of members of a comaiunity-wide orcanization formed to negotiate 
residents' claims upon the local government for public services. Working jointly 
with the latter group, which eventually reformed the local government, parents 
succeeded in replacing the board, and later the superintendent, thus clearing the 
way for the larger school, and a different site. In a third blue collar district, 
this one centering about a large steel mill, maladministration by the superintendent 
vas again a major criticism. Parents among the older residents of the suburb, who 
provided the community leadership, structured by the Republican Party, became upset 
by a number of incidents ranging from the roof being blown off a newly constructed 
school, througn a child being injured in a classroom brawl, to an unanticipated 
proposal from the superintendent for a tax rate increase^ in which he was supported 
by his board. The district already spent more then its neighbors, being financiallj^- 
well endowed thanks to its high industrial property valuation. Parental ujsetment 
again found expression in an organized movement that changed the board, and 
superintendent, and that drew its leaders from parents active in the Republican Party. 
The superlntenrlents supporters v;ere largely among newer residents, most of whom 
were Democrats. In the fourth blue collar case it was newer residents who became 
disenchanted with the level of educational services, and the district's administra- 
tion. The main target was the board president, a man who held the office for twenty 
years. In this instance, parental revolt was led by a woman who was the PTA 
president. The incumbent board president vas the local leader of the Democratic Party, 
and all his childi*en attended parochial school. To secure his defeat, the PTA 
president persuaded the leading Republican in the community to run for office, , 
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initiative that ^sured help at the precinct level fron other active Republicans- 



While all five cases of board and administrator change were^ of course, 

episodic, it iz apparent that over time parental prefe^^ences have to be respected 

in suburban districts, as lanaconne and Lutz (l970), and more recently Boyd (l975)> 

have a^Gued* Kenneth Clark may therefore be justified in basing his support for 

community control in minority neighborhoods of the cities upon the suburban example- 

In hip introduction to Fantini, et al (1970: ix^x), Clark writes: 

Community control of schools is a given in many of the to'.ms, smaller 
cities and suburbs of the nation. If an epidemic of low academic achieve- 
mcuL 6wept OvV,r tl.c^v, schools, drr.stic measures woidd be imposed. Adminis- 
trators and school boards would topple^, and teachers vrould be trained or 
dismissed. If students were reg'olarly demeaned ar*d dehumanized in those 
schools, cries of outrage in the PTA's would be heard - and listened to - 
and action to remove the offendir^ personnel would be taken immediately. 
Accountability is so implicit a given that the term "community control*' 
never is vised by those who have 5t. "Community control," as this book 
makes clear, is to be understood rather as a demand for school accoujitab- 
ility by parents to whom the schools have never accounted, particularly 
those parents of low status groups in Northern cities- 

The question, then, is why have not schools serving inner-city communities 
been responsive to parental preferences, as Clark, and also V/ilcox (1966) eloquently 
argue/ and what can be done to bring about such responsiveness? 

Inner-city problems 

Unresponsiveness of inner-city schools to their parental populations is 
associated with +^e absence of the two conditions found important for the contrary 
condition in suburban coniaunitiesj system dependence upon access to Irv-al fiscal 
resources, and the presence of organizational resources within the school district 
population. In terms of both factors, inner-city communities are in a weak position. 
Wiese coinmimties gcneraLly are characterized by low family incomes and lew per capita 
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property valuation. Consequently, the inner-city population contributes a relatively 

small proportion of the overall local revenue of city school systeais. In addition, 

in cities vhere voter approval is required for construction bonds and tax rate 

increases, the proportion of residents in low income minority group areas who actually 

vote is relatively low. Further, with regSLrd to mobilizing parents, either to vote 

for referenda, or to bring pressure upon school officials, organizational resources 

are few. Clark comments upon this latter problem in his introduction to Fantini^ et al 

(1976: -xi), noting that: 

As most of the coinrnunity action projects of the antipoverty program 
demonstrated, unfamiliarity with power and status, lack of experience 
with organizational skills, and apathy, disunity, and cynicism assoc- 
iated with long repression often cheiracterize the coirmunities of the 
poor, weakening their capacity "to compete effectively with reinforced 
power and rendering the community vulnerable to those who would exploit 
it for their own ends. 

Mot only are the organizational structures of inner-city cocmunities 
relatively weakly developed, limiting the possibilities for communication between 
the public and the schools, but school responsiveness to whatever inputs parents 
do make is likely to be at a modest level in a setting vhere organizational depend- 
ency upon the local electorate is either low, or non-existent. Interestingly, the 
movement for coinnunity control in minority communities has tried to deal \r±th both 
problems. V/ith regard to organization dependency, it is unlikely that inner-city 
schools, even under a fully decentralized system of governance, would be left to 
depend upon what must be terribl;^'' inadequate local fiscal resources, the condition 
that helps constrain organizational responsiveness in suburban communities. However 
proponents of comaunity control do propose what amounts to a fixnctional substitute; 
accountability of school staffs to parents for learning outcomes, as noted at the 
beginning of this paper. Institutionalization of accountability is even more likely 
to constrain staff responsiveness than fiscal dependency. 

The problem of organizational resources within inner-city communities is 
Q more complex, but experience to date suggests that a possible solution is available 
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through cocffiunity devclopnent progrcir.G, alone the lines of war on poverty's ccranunity 
action. Such procrams can create the necessary organizational infrastructure to 
mediate between the comaunity and the schools. In fact, this is precisely what the 
conmunity action programs succeeded in doing for a time in the 196o's, thus starting 
the whole movement for coimunity control. The potential of these prograjns is indic- 
ated further by developments in New York City's new Community District 7, covering 
the poverty area of South Bronx, details of which have been reported by Zimet (1973)- 

Community action and community control. 



Where city governments permitted, as in New York and Detroit, community 
action programs of the 1960's allowed minority leaders to mobilize ghetto residents 
around local problems, including education, in order to work for control over 
"the vital social and cultural institutions of their own community. In this way, 
cultural achievements undeniably their o'^ could help end the imputation of Kegro 
inferiority by transvaluing color as a symbol in American social thought" (Greenstone 
and Peterson, 1973: 9^+) . Further, redistribution of power to local communities 
from highly centralized urban governments gave promise of facilitating a more 
equitable allocation of municipal services to the poor in general, but particularly 
to the black population, of whose 22 million members no less than 80 percent lived 
in urban areas by 1965 (See Piven and Cloward, 1971: 21h). In the case of educational 
services, on3.y in New York City and Detroit has governance been decentralized, and 
there only to a modest extent. However, by contrast, other urban school systems 
have limited decentralization to their administrative structure. Related to the more 
extensive changes in Hew York and Detroit is the fact that in both cities minority 
leaders were able to secure access, through community action programs, to the basic 
organizational resources necessary for mobilizing a constituency. Apart from providing 
new grass-roots leaders with full-tim.e positions, the poverty programs £.lso provided 
these sar.e leaders with money, office space, secretarial assistance, telephones, 
mimeograph m.achines, and automobiles, all of which helped in generating and sustaining 
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public support behind demands for institutional changes. In New York City, as 
Seeley (1970) recounts, the Mayor's office encouiaced the conimunity action progro.n.s 
to organize parents, as the Mayor himself was auite critical of the poor performance 
of ghetto area schools. By the sumer of I966 the predictable confrontation occurred. 
Despite a policy to locate new schools in areas that would ensure an integrated 
student bodi', the Board of Education authorized construction of a new intenr.ediate 
school, IS201, in the center of East Harlen where the onily potential students were 
either black or Puerto Rican. In the face of this decision, it was two cor^unity 
action organizations, Massive Economic Neighborhood Development (ffillD), and 
HARYOU-ACT, that took on the task of mobilizing parents behind the demand for 
community control over the new building. This incident proved to be the point of 
departure for the movement to restructure educational governance in Kew York City, 
and throughout the other major urban centers of the countiy. Subsequently, 
com^nunity action agencies again provided the organizational base for the three 
experimental dis^cts which the Hew York City school system approved in an effort 
to test out the community control idea.^ Further, despite severe cutbacks in 
funding, ve still find the coimr-unity action program playing a key role in 
mediating bet;;een schools and the community in the poverty area of South Bronx, 
as Ziir.et (1973) reports in his study of the new Coimnunity District 7- Here, United 
Bronx Parents, a federally funded con^unity progra.m working among Puerto Rican 
residents, and poverty agenicies such as the South Bronx Community Corporation and 
the Hunts point Community Corporation, structure coirmunity influence over the . 
schools. 

U B P. conducts educational workshops for parents covering such topics 
as "HOW t; OrSc.nize a Parents Association," -.^hat is Decentralization 
"low"to nsu'and Evaluate a School," "Traini:>.g for Local Control,' etc. 
For attending those worksl:op=, ;.arentr. receive a stipend of .-..f. 00 per 
session ?o help offset the cos^: of a baby sitter and tr:msportation. . . . 
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United Bronx Parents also Gathers and maintains statistical data on 
the schools in the district^ including ethnic corxosition of the student 
population and of the staff; a^e and utilization rate of the culldinGs; 
types of procranis offered in each school; reading scores, class size, 
expenditure per pupil, and teacher experience by school. It has prepared 
analj'tical studies of the Boai'd of Education's allocation of funds to 
District 7, of the budget for District.? itself, and of the distribution 
of educational resources airxong the Bronx public schools. . . • 

United Bronx Parents is an ardent and militant protagonist for complete 
cciraiiunity control of the schools - control of school finances in particular. 
It has also pressed for the enployr.ent of black and Puerto Rican (especially 
Puerto Rican) teachers and supervisors in a proTJortion corjnensurate with 
the size of the black and Puerto Rican population in the district 

A recital of the fornial activities of the U.B.P., extensive as they 
are^ does not do justice to the scope of the croup's influence. Its strength 
stems, in large part, from the fact that it is a grass-roots organization. 
It is able to extend its influence through interlocking memberships with 
other conxiunity organizations such as the anti-poverty agencies and through 
informal relations and even extended family relationships ^rithin the 
coianunity at large (Zimet^ 1973: 78-79). 

Apart from U.B.P., the poverty agencies are emerging in coinnunities such as 
South Bronx as the focal points for cormunity power, replacing the earlier political 
clubs and party organizations. Their power derives from the control they exercise 
over the disposition of federal funds^ and associated eirployinent. In South Bronx 
their power extends to influencing the utilization of over $7,000,000 spent annually" 
for conpensatory education by the schools in District 7* In particular^ the agencies 
emphasise use of this money for hiring local parents as paraprofessionals in the 
schools, a procedure that aids local conmunity development, and one that is handled 
in a zy that reinforces the political power of the community poverty agencies. 
The latter, through an agreement worked out A^ith the Board of Education (See 
Simmelkjaer, 1972), control the screening and hiring of at least half of all para- 
professionals employed with federal funds. Legitimating this practice is the legal 
requirement that plans for the utilization of compensatory education funds under 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (E3EA) must be coordinated with 
other agencies serving the same target population. Control over the hiring of p:ira-^ 
professionals reinfoi^ces the leadership position within the community of poverty 
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agency officials, and also "contributes to the clout of the conmunity corporations 
viv-a-vis the Community School Board" (Zimet, 1973: 67). This clout not only allov/s 
coiaaunity leaders to influence incumbent board members, but also to influence who 
the incumbents vill be. In 1970, of the nine persons elected to the board of 
Conimunity District 7^ seven had the endorsement of one poverty agency, the South 
Bronx Corporation (See Simmelkjaer, 1972: 236). Further, in the period of Zimet's 
(1973) study, conducted from 1970 through 1972, at least six of nine board members 
had overlapping memberships in poverty agencies or community action programs. 

Overall, therefore, the investment of poverty funds in South Bronx has had 
an important impact upon school-community linkages. Externally funded community 
programs helped structure co:rxiunity-board relationships. United Bronx Parents, 
also a federally funded community action program, helped not onl^y to link the board 
and the community, but as the district Superintendent acknowledged, acted as a 
laajor channel of communication between the schools and the parents" (Zimet, 1973: 79)^ 
working closely with parents groups at each school. Finally, the pjaraprofessionals, 
also federally funded, of whom 500 served in the district's 22 elementary and junior 
high schools, provided an important continuing link between parents and classroom 
actiiiTities. 'Thile all these initiatives have yet to produce any measurable gains in 
the average level of student achievcnent.prodvced by the schools, leading Zinet (1973) 
to argue that connunity districts should be granted full, rather than partial, 
autonomy, at least parents and professionals in South Bronx are cooperating in 
attac>-J.ng the achievement problem, rather than letting this become the focus of- 
conflict between the two groups. Further, and perhaps more importantly over the long 
term, external funding for comr.iunity action and compensatory education is being 
used in ways that help the schools to contribute toward community economic and 
political development. Granting full autonomy to the community districts, if this 
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inclvidedtiis institutionalization of accountability procedures at the school level 
as proposed, for exarple, by the Flcii-chnann Conrasslon (1973: 1, 57-59),voul<i add 
to the influence of cossn-onity groups relative to that of professional educators. Tn 
the absence of federal funds to help develop local comunity organizations, account- 
ability would be alj:iost essential for loca]. leverage upon the educational system, 
though paradoxically there would then be little in the way of local organizations, 
at least in poverty neighborhoods, to structure parentaO. leverage. 

Conclusions 

To conclude, therefore, it is apparent that in suburban school districts, 
by and large parental expectations are being net. '.Vhile this outcome is rai-ely 
the result of parental prefernces being fonnally transmitted via school boards to 
professional educators, alternative channels of influence are available. In practice, 
most school districts develop most policy by internal organizational processes. 
Parental linkage into these processes is assured by two conditions; system depend- 
ency upon local resources, and organizational resources within the coinmunity capable 
of mobilizing public support behind school district referenda. 

Extrapolating from the suburban experience, one can argue that decentralization 
of urban school district governance to local community districts will facilitate 
community control only to the extent that similar constraints upon the school system 
exist, '.^hat evidence we have from inner-city ai-eas indicates that organizational 
resources generally are weak, and to date no proposal for decentralization has 
suggested leaving inner-city coisaunity districts dependent upon their very limited 
fiscal resources. However, accountability constitutes a functional substitute for 
fiscal dependence as a constraint upon school staffs to respond to parental prefer- 
ences, and federal funding of community action programs could strenthen local organ- 
izational resources. Therefore, in the development of policies directed toward 
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facilitating control over their schools by parents of inner-city conznunities, 
priority nhould be given to accountability procedures aiid the fundinc of corumunity 
action. Partial justification for a comnunity action strategy lies in the fact that 
while compensatory education has largely failed to generate increased average levels 
of student achievement in schools serving, inner-city cornmuriities, the besx predictor 
of achievement is community status. Funding community action vould assist community 
development and ultimately, albeit indirectly, serve the objective of improved 
schooling outcomes sought both by compensatory education and by community controls 
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FOOniOTES 



Relevant studies; in addition to Zeigler and Jennings (197^)« include 
those by Janes (19^9); Kerr (196^0; I^ke (I968); Martin (I962). 

For a discussion of the utility of Allison's models for the analysis of 
school district governance, see Peterson and V/illianis (1972). 

See studies listed under Footnote 1. 

For background on developments in New York City, and a bibliography, 
see Lalloue and Smith (1973) 

For details of the role of community action programs in relation to the 
experimental districts 5.n New York City see Lalloue and Smith (1973) • 
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